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which were the living spirit of the Roman Law, and has engrossed itself 
with the jus of the law as if that were all of it. We await with interest 
the forthcoming book of Roscoe Pound on "Sociological Jurisprudence," 
which will introduce the American bar to a new science. It's high time. 
"The fact is," says Professor Ehrlich, "modern jurisprudence has no 
scientific conception of the law at all. As the machinist, when he men- 
tions iron has in mind not the chemically pure element that the chemist 
or mineralogist designates by this term, but impure, commercial iron 
that is used in the factory, so the jurist now-a-days understands by the 
term law not what lives and operates as law in organized society, but 
exclusively what the judges on the bench apply as law in litigation that 
it is the province of Courts to decide." 
And how often, even at that, the judges disagree. 

George C. Butte. 

The Bibliography of International Law and Continental Law. By Edwin 
M. Borchard. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1913. 
pp. 93. 

Although this volume is the second in point of time in the series of 
guides to foreign law which are being published under the auspices of 
the Library of Congress, logically it stands at the beginning of the 
series. It deals with the bibliography of international law, in its modern 
manifestations after it emerged from the Roman conception of a law 
common to nations rather than a law applicable between nations; and 
of modern Continental law beginning with the seventeenth century, 
when the conception of national law was just beginning to be held. 
This volume is therefore the proper point of departure in the study of 
the bibliography of foreign national law, exemplified in Dr. Borchard's 
Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of Germany, published in 1912. 

In his introduction, the author summarizes the causes of the growing 
interest in international and foreign law, emphasizing the needs felt by 
the practitioner because of the cosmopolitan character of modern busi- 
ness, which gives to the study of comparative law a practical applica- 
tion quite apart from its value in the field of legal history and education. 
The body of the work bears evidence of painstaking industry and dis- 
criminating judgment. The information compiled is increased in value 
by the form of presentation. It is not an annotated list of titles, but a 
critical text with references to footnotes giving author, title, publisher, 
and place and date of publication for each book. For the American 
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lawyer, librarian and publicist, in need of guidance in a subject less 
familiar than American and English legal literature, the textual form 
is more useful; while the index referring to authors and subjects com- 
pletes the bibliographical apparatus. 

The section relating to international law, public and private, fills 
sixteen pages, and includes general bibliographies, selected and subject 
lists, bibliographical periodicals, and concludes with the literature of 
the peace movement. The bibliographies of modern continental law 
are discussed first in a section containing general legal bibliographies 
dealing with the Continent as a whole, and second under sections de- 
voted to the autonomous countries of Europe. The material is further 
subdivided into (1) bibliographies in the form of independent books, 
(2) treatises in which bibliography is a prominent feature, (3) biblio- 
graphic information to be found in periodicals, (4) catalogues of law 
libraries, jurists or publishers, having bibliographic value, and (5) bib- 
liographies on special subjects. 

Fredebick C. Hicks. 

Rechte und Pflichten der Neutralen Machte im Seekrieg nach dem Haager 
Abkommen vom 18 Oktober 1907. By Paul Einicke. Tubingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr. 1912. pp. xi, 405. 

This work is from the Abhandlungen aus dem Staats-Verwaltungs- und 
Volkerrecht edited by Dr. Zorn and Dr. Stier-Somolo. After a brief 
sketch of the development of neutrality as applied to warfare on the 
sea, Dr. Einicke proceeds to the consideration of the Hague convention 
concerning the rights and duties of neutral Powers in maritime war, 
tracing the course of the negotiations and the differing propositions 
of the delegations at the Hague Conference. The articles of the con- 
vention are analyzed and the tendency to place responsibility upon the 
belligerent to respect neutral rights is shown. The rules of the Treaty 
of Washington naturally receive much consideration. Article 5 of the 
Hague convention, which contains the general prohibition of the "use 
of neutral ports and waters as a base of naval operations" and also the 
particular prohibition in regard to the erection of "wireless telegraph 
stations," is properly criticised, though the reason for the form was plain 
when the events of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 were in the 
minds of the negotiators. It is clearly shown that in many respects 
this convention embodies compromises which were necessary in order 
that any action might be secured. This is particularly pointed out in 



